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“DITORIAL NOTICE 


Zhe hditor we he a 0 usiaev any ALSS,, photogr tps, or stetches 
sale r . 7] ‘hey should woompaniéd with slanped atdiessed 
wnsiuitla in ts f loss ovr injury he cannot fold 
rns resfor é or WSS, pholovrapas, ov sketches, and publication in 
Counteyv Lars ted one ve (tken as evidence wcehlance The name and 


raaress of wre should be placed on the hack af all pictures and ASS 


THE SCOURING OF | 
THE WHITE HORSE 


a like letter of Mr. Christopher Ilughes with regard to 
tate of neslect which has betallen the famous 
W lite llo se cutin the chalk of ow Lb rkshire Downs 


ibove Uthnugton, raises questions which have been 


igitating the minds of antiquarians for some time. 
Vis ld lor Wants uring badly. The attention of the Berks 
Archaological Society and ot the Wilts Archaeological Sor ely 
has been called to the matter, and it mignt not be difficult to 
raise sulhicient lunds lor the pur pose. lhe letter of Mr. Hughes 
published in these pages has already produced the offer of a 
ubscription towards a scouring. But the authorities of the local 
intiquarian societies feel that they are treading on delicate ground. 
The Horse 1 not vet a “national monument.” It is private 
woperty, and owners of liorses do not care about strangers entering 


| 
then ibles and grooming their steeds. The land belongs to the 
I. url of Craven, whose ancestors, since the days of the public 


put Ws Cease 3 nave on several OCCAS!I ns cleared olf the weeds 
and renewed the form of the horse, and we have no doubt 
that the present Earl, when his attention has been called to 
lhe matter, will perform the like good service, so that 
the noble animal may renew its youth. lhe last scouring 
was, we believe, made by Lady Craven in 18gt. In the 


Diumond Jubilee year, 1897, It was proposed to renew the 
uring, together with the old festival and pastimes so 
armingly described by Tom Hughes in his well-known book, 
“The Scouring of the White Horse.” That memorable festival 
took place on September r7th and ISth, 1557. The lovers of old 
customs would have rejoiced to atte upt to revive the o d games 
and pastimes, and the present writer had a correspondence 
with Mr. Justice Hughes with reference to the possi bil ty of 
restarting this festival; but he was of opinion that the changed 
fe, the spread of education and other causes, 
had so transformed the race of Berkshire villagers, that it would 
be imp ssible now to hold, with any success, the old simple 
rustic festival which delighted our forelathers sixty years ago. 
lt is interesting to note some of the previous scourings of 
which \White Horse Hill has been the scene. Mr. Wise, who 
wrote a famous letter in 1730 lo Dr. Me id, speaks ot the scouring 
as a ceremony which “ from: time immemorial has been solemnised 
by a numerous concourse of people from all the villages round 
about,” The first scouring of which we have any authentic 
information was held tn 1755, when the programme of sports was 
very similar to that of a century later. lhe chief prize for back- 
sword play was won by a stranger who held bis owa against all 
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the old ‘gamesters.”” As soon as he had won the prize he 
jumped on his horse and rode away. It was whispered 
that he was Tim Gibbons of Lambourn, about whom 
some strange stories were afloat. <A great-grandson of his 
stated that Tim was a blacksmith at Lambourn, who took to 
the road and became a noted highwayman. Once the constables 
tracked him down to a barn where he was hiding with two of his 
gear They put ropes round the barn-yard and lined 
them up, but Tim cried out “as he’d show ’em what a English- 
man could do, and mounted his hos and drawed his cutlash, and 
cut their lines a-two and galloped off clean away.” He prospered 
and built The Magpie on Hounslow Heath. But he was caught 
at last and hanged at Newgate. The next scouring took place 


in 1776, concerning which the following handbill was published : 


WHILE HORSE HILL, BERKS, 1776 

The scowering and cleansing of the White Horse is fixed for Monday, 
the 27th day of May; on which day a Silver Cup will be run for near White 
Horse [lill, by any horse etc. that never run for anything, carrying IT stone, 
the best of 3 two-mile heats, to start at 10 o’cloc 

Between the heats will be ran for by poneys a Saddle, Bridle and Whip; 
th: best of 3 two-mile heats, the winner of 2 heats will be entitled to the 
Saddle, the second best the Bridie, and the third the Whip 

The same time a Thill Harness will be run for by cart horses &=: in 
their harness and bells, the carters to ride in smock frocks without saddles, 
crossing and jostling, but no whipping allowe |, 

A Flitch of Bacon to be run for by asses 

A Gool Hat to be rua for by men in sacks, every man to bring bis ow 

A Waistcoat, 10s. 6d. value, to be given to the person who shall take 
bullet out of a tub of flour with his mouth in the shortest time 

A Cheese to be run for down the White Ilorse Manger 

Snocks to be run for by ladies, the second best of each prize to be 
entitled to a Siik Hat 

cudgel plaving for a gold-laced [fat and a pair of buckskin Breech 
and Wrestling for a pair of Silver buckles and a pair of Pumps. 

Phe horses to be on the White Horse Hill by nine o'clock 

No less than four horses &c or asses to start for any of the above prizes, 
The same list of sports appears in subsequent years, save that 
in 1776 there was a gingling match by eleven blindfold men 
and one unmasked, hung with belis, for a pair of buckskin 
breeches. Sometimes as many as 30,000 persons were present 
to watch the pustimes. The race for men down the Manger 
must have been very thrilling. A wheel of a waggon was set 
rolling down the hill, and whoever cau sht it received the prize 
of a cheese. An old man thus described the race: 

Eleven on ’em started, an] amongst ’em a sweep chimiey and a millard ; 
and the millard tripped up the sweep chimley and made the soot flee a 
goca un 
The recollections of rustics record the heroes of old, Black- 
ford of “ Zummersetshire,” Flowers and Ellis from the 
same county, Harry Stanley, landlord of The Blowing Stone, 
who were the champions of the back-sword play; “ Varmet 
Smallbwones" of Sparsholt, who earned the name of “ Varmer 
Greatbwones,” because “he beat all the low-country chaps at 
wrastling,”” and a host of others. Even the names of those 
who won prizes for grinning through horse-collars are not 
forgotten —“ a fine bit o’ spwoort to be shure and mead the volks 
laaf.” Shaw, the Life Guardsman, who afterwards died at 
Waterloo, in 1808, contended here in the back-sword play and 
won the prize. In addition to the games there seems to have 
been ‘all the fun of the fair.” In 1843 Wombwell’s menagerie 
was conveyed up the hill, and the dragging up of the elephant’s 
caravan presented some difliculty—twenty-four horses were put 
to, but it stuck fast four or five times. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the Berkshire folk that it would have been simpier 
to turn the elephant out and make him pull his own caravan 
up the ill. Atter the famous scouring in 1857 described by 
Judge Hughes the chroniclers aré silent. Village festivals have 
tallen gradually into disuse, and it were vain to hope to revive them. 
But though the old hill is very silent and deserted now, we hope 
that the noble owner will see to it that the Berkshire Horse 
shall not be allowed to run away or perish; and if he likes not 
the task, many willing hands will be ready to assist him in the 
work and to preserve ior another generation this interestung 
national memorial, 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Petronel 
( vi Layiand-Barratt. Miss Petronel Layland-Barratt is the 
second daughter of Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., M.P. for 
the Torquay Division. Her mother is a daughter of the late 
Mr. Thomas Layland of Stonehouse, Wallasey 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf o/ Country Lire be granted 
excebt when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
Waren suca requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
of rvaders tf tuey would forward tne correspondence at once to im. 
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NOTES. 


VERY plain hint has been given to the drivers of motor 
cars by the Local Government Board in the circular 
which they have addressed to county councils and 
[ town councils of boroughs with A population of 

over 10,000, The doc ument is probably meant as 
an intimation that, unless the evils connected with the motor 
traffic are abated, sterner measures will have to be taken. 
In this case one cannot blame the officials for what has been 
done; but, at the same time, we believe that the majority of 
those who are in the habit of using the roads will agree that 
a result of the agitation that has taken place recently is 
very visible in the more considerate and orderly management 
of motor-cars. The writer of this note, at any rate, has been 
very much struck with the change as seen on one of the vreal 
roads leading out of London. As far as his cbservation goes, 
nearly all motors are now driven at a moderate speed and with 
due respect for the rights of other users of the road, the 
pedestrian, the cyclist and those who drive other carriages. 
Public opinion is, after all, one of the greatest forces, and if it 
can be brought to bear on that small minority of motorists wh» 
seem to think the world was made for thei pleasure, the evil will 
cure itself. The drastic legislation which is being called for in 
some quarters is, we hope, neither necessary nor desirable. 
After all, the new mode of locomotion is a discovery that ought 
to be cherished and nursed rather than discouraged. 

If the ill omens should come true this year, and the winter 
be notable for distress and lack of employment, it is to be hoped 
that encouragement will be given to the Vacant Lands Cultiva 
tion Society. The work of the body was begun bv the loan to them 
on the part of the Gas-Light and Coke Company of the free use of 
three acres of land. These were divided up among twenty-four 
men, who set to work, and in the course of the year orew vevetable 
produce to the value of about £40 an acre. Early in the present 
year the same company granted the use of another five acres, upon 
which forty men were set to work, and in June seventeen more 
acres were obtained, making twenty-five acres in all. U pon 
this area two hundred men are now emploved, and although 
it iS not possible yet to calculate the value of  theit 
produce, there is every likelihood that they will do as well as 
their predecessors. At any rate, they will grow some vegetables 
to eat and some to sell. This is a very proper way to help those 
who are out of work. It does not pauperise them, because the 
funds of the sox iety are not devoted to the bestowal of alms of 
any kind, but for the preliminary preparation of the soil and for 
the payment of an instructor and for seed. The last item is not 
a gilt, but is ultimately repaid by the men. ‘There are 

( 


many 
Va = 


ant pieces of ground which are, in the builder’s phrase, 
“maturing”; and while they are vacant they could very well be 
devoted to the provision of productive work for the unemployed. 

_ The question raised by the butchers of having a warranty 
with every animal they buy is one of very wide bearing, and we 
hope to deal with it fully in another issue of the journal. As 
matters stand, no doubt difficult cases arise. One 
the notice of the writer very recently. At a public 
sold a fat bullock to a butcher for £19 ‘10s. he latter after- 
wards came to the vendor and said that he had made a mistake. 
Phe bullock on being cut up had an internal disease that 
made a part of the meat at least unsaleable. Naturally the 
— oe to give back any of the price that had 
een paid, e had acted entirely in good fai ‘ as 
completely ignorant of any disease ; indeed, na ail a ee 
the animal was an exceptionally fine one to look 


came _ betore 
auction a farmer 


at, aS Was 
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proved bv the fact that it brought one of the best pric es al tne 
sale. If there had been a warranty, it is evident that the farmet 
would have had to suffer, whereas under the present arrange- 
ment he was able to say tothe butcher, «Caveat emptor.” But if 
this seems to show that a warranty is good, it may also be 
suggested that the consumers of meat are entitled to the same 
saleguard. It would probably make a considerable ditlerence to 
many butchers if they were obliged to give a warranty that U 


meat sold as English had really been produced in this country. 


1¢ 


It is unfortunately true that whenever a period of com- 
mercial dulness or stagnation sets in labour troubles begin. 
just now the newspapers are full of them. Lancashire seems 
about to witness a great strike, and there is trouble both in the 
engineering and the ship-building trades. In connection with 
the latter Sir Christopher Furness bas written a letter to the 
secretaries of the Trade Unions which these functionaries would 
do well to study. What is most lacking in the unions ts a 
breadth of view. Noone in these days disputes their right to 
bargain and, if necessary, fight for the largest payment they 
can obtain, but every man knows that a bow may be bent until 
it is broken altogether. If the ‘Trade Unions exert so much 
pressure that businesses have to be given up, their original 
design will be frustrated in the most complete manner. But this 
is the gist of the message sent to them by Sir Christopher 
Furness. He shows that ship-building is only a branch of the 
business of the firm of which he is chanmoan, and that it Is 
impossible to conduct it profitably as long as it is lable to inter 
ruptions by the action of the Trades Unions. To illustrate hi 
point, he says that his firm lost £17,000 during the last year i 
ship-building. Obviously then the workmen must either agree to 
take a more reasonable view of the situation, or run the very 
great danger of being driven completely out of work. 





THE SHADOW. 
Beautiful, dainty thing, 
With your garments of summer blue 
And vour eyes that dance and your gems that ylane 


Hiow the sunshine smiles on vou 


What is that crouched by the wall, 
Hagyard and lean and wan, 
Whose ancient rags on the ashen flags 
You could almost touch with your fan 
Beautiful, dainty thing, 
With your braveries all astit 
Vibrantly bright in the glowing light, 
Your shadow falls on her. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY 


One who had a considerabie following in his day as a poet 
has passed away in the person of Dr. Walter C. Smith. He 
was in his eighty-fourth year, but up to the very last took a 
vivid and lively interest in the allairs of his time, and it 1 
only about twelve months since he issued a new edition ot his 


” 


poems. Much has changed since ** ¢ rig Grange” appeared, and 
“ Hilda Among the Gods” probably does not appeal to thi 
generation as it did to those who hailed its first appearance. 
Dr. Walter Smith could not properly be called, at any time, a 
great poet, but he was a man of liberal thought and profound 
culture who gave voice to many of the thoughts of his generation. 
He was one of a clever Edinburgh society that included amor 

its members Professor Llackie, Professor Masson and mats 
others who hive now passed to the other side of the great 
dividing line. Ii. poems may not be wide ly reid by those who 
come alter him; but they had an educative and salutar 

influence on his contemporaries, and he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that not one line or word of them was oa the wro! 


sie 


he horticultural world has sustained a severe and irr 
parable loss in the death of Mr. George Nicholson, F.L.5, 
V.M.H., which occurred at his residence at Kew on the 2oth in 
after a very long illness. In 1886 he was appointed curator ol 
the Royal ‘Botanic Gardens, Kew, in succession to the late John 
Smith, a position he held until Juiy, 1goo, His combined know- 
ledge of practical horticulture and botanical science rendered 
him: eminently suitable for such a post, and horticulture owes 
much to his researches. “The Dictionary of Gardening,” pre- 
pared and edited by him in 1885, is still regarded as the standard 
encyclopadia of plants in this country. In addition to being 
made a Fellow of the Linvean Society, he was, in 1894, awarded 
the Veitchian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
recognition of his services to horticulture, and since then he ha 
been awarded the Victorian Medal of Horticulture by the same 
society. 

On Saturday last, in place of the late Professor Churt 
Collins, Dr. Robertson Nicoll unveiled a statue to James Boswell 
the biographer, at Lichfield. A satiric al commentator in one o 
Mcncay’s papers insinuated that the British public is in dange 
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of magnifying Boswell at the expense of Johnson. Tle stated 
that we valued the writing of the biographer more than the 
subject of it. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in placing his biographical 
work “first and the rest nowhere,”” re-echoed what has been 


constantly said about the Life of Johns Nn. Yet it is very 
doubtful if many people read this Life with the avidity 
with which they seize upon other writings of the same 
chuacter. Dr. Robertson Nicoll pictured the Life of Johnson on 
a sublime eminence, about which there might be rrouped some 
dozen biographies of lesser magnitude and at considerable distance. 


What these are it would not be easy to specify, though Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott has been compared to “ Bozzy 
Life of Carlyle is a stronger and more inspiriting work despite 
its maccuracies, and Southey'’s Life of Nelson holds almost an 
equal place in the Temple of Fame. Ina word, the new genera 
tion has some reason to be sceptical of the pre eminence accorded 
to James Boswell. Of the British public it may be said that if 
you give them an inch they will take an ell, and the well-deserved 


praise of James Boswell has been magnified ten thousand times 


Johnson, Froude’s 


over by a public that is always going to extrem 


It is rather curious to see how the little Shetland ponies 
continue to command comparatively high prices. At a recent 
sale at Earlshall in’ Fifeshire 115 of these ponies changed 
hands at a total fivure of / 1,034 16s., which brings out 
the average price at /14 4s. 3d. Lhe highest figure given fora 


single pony was 45 guineas, for a three year old colt. Many 
people in the South of England are much interested in the 
Shelties, notably Lord Arthur Cecil, in the New Forest, and 


the Ladies Hope, sisters of Lord Linlithgow, in Kent. Some of 
the Shetlands are eniployed as pit ponte Lourt the pit ponie 
At Ilkeston in Derbyshire 


the annual show was held rece ntly of pit ponies from the mines 


which are commonly used are larger. 


in the district. [tis an excellent institution, the prizes going to 
the boys who look alter the ponies, and its effect is cert iinly to 
make these boys take an increased interest in the welfare of the 
animals in their charge. One of the conditions of the exhibition 
is that the pony shall not have been above ground more than a 
week before the date of the how, thus ensuring that the 
competition shall be restricted to genume working ponies of 
the pits. 

very now and again the morning papers bring to ou 
breakfast-table some true tale of the sea more dreadful toan 
uny fiction. One such which we have read lately 1s that story 
of the two French sailors picked up in an ope n boat in mid 
\uantic by the steamship Lucerna. The poor fellows bad been 
tossing about in the boat without food or water for five days, 
and when rescued were so weak that they had to be hauled up 
the vessel’s side. ‘There is evidence of icebergs being in some 
numbers in Southern waters, and two ships are reported as 
having put into Monte Video with damage done by collision with 
bergs of ice. No doubt we are still far from having heard the 
last word of the damage done to shipping by the furious gales of 
the early part of the month. ‘They are stated, on no less 
authority than that of Mr. Dorrien-Smith himself, to have been 
more severe in the Scilly Islands than any known in those 
islands for many years, and there is no portion of Great Britain 
which meets the fury of the south-west winds more dire¢ tly. 

Certainly it has been a very poor year all round for the 
salmon-netters. On some rivers the season opened fairly, but 
on nearly all it has ended worse than indifferently, and without 
any exception that we can learn it has been a very bad grilse 
year. Now that the netting is over—it closed on the Tweed 
on September r4th—the best opportunity of the rod-fisher 
commences, and there is some valid reason to look forward to 
some good sport. There are said to be a great many salmon at 
the mouth of the Tweed, for instance; but they did not begin to 
ascend the river, because the rains did not come in time to vive 
them a chance to go up while the netting was still legal. ‘There 
should, for that very reason, be the more for the anglers. “ You 
never can tell” might well be taken as a maxim for the angler— 
especially for him whose quarry is the salmon—but frem all that 
we can see his prospects may be considered hopeful. ‘The Spey 
has been fishing well since the big flood in the North, and it is 
said to be “ full of fish.”’ 


Talk about the weather is not always of profound interest o1 
originality, but there are exceptional conditions of weather on 
which comment may be made without weariness. Such are the 
extraordinary rains of the early part of September in the North 
of Scotland, which raised the level of the Spey and other rivers 
to a height which they have not touched since the historic flood 
which is commemorated by inscribed stones set in some of the 
bridges to show the high-water mark then reached. ‘This latest 
flood in the North was just before the remarkable thunder-storm 
in Kent which gave Canterbury an appreciable fraction over an 
inch of rain in something like twenty minutes. Again, a little 
later, and we have the Cairngorm range covered with a really 
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heavy fall of snow on September 16th. All these events, follow. 
ing a period of drought in early summer which has not many 
precedents in Scotland and is quite unusual in England, have 
certainly redeemed the weather of this summer from any charge 
of dulness. 


Chere is no more striking picture of energy than is presented 
by a fire-engine dashing through the crowded streets with the 
traffic drawn up on either side to make way for it; but it is 
likeiy that even it will be rendered obsolete at no distant date. 
A new petrol motor has been invented and subjected to careful 
trial at Weybridge. Ihe result appears to have been highly 
vttisfactory. fhe engine is capable of doing thirty miles an 
hour with a full load on difficult roads. It is fitted with an 
idaptation of the Gwynne-Sargeant turbine pump, whereby it is 
possible to discharge googal. per minute either from the main 
or by suction at sufficient pressure to play 2in. or tin, jets 
i2olt. high. Here, then, is a new and powerful weapon in the 
armoury of those who go forth to do battle with that most 
dreadful of all foes, fire. The trial came off in a most satis- 
factory manner. The new Dennis engine showed itself capable of 
throwing from one to four jets of water from nozzles of various 
izes to a much greater height than could be reached by the 
local engine with a single jet. Thus speed and efficiency are 
combined, and we may look forward confidently to a time when 
all fire-engines will be driven by mechanical power. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. 
(After Jean Richepin.) 

Iv haunting fields, woods. brooks, where bird-life throne 

I, too, from the dear birds have learned their songs. 

I'll imitate each voice on fleeting wing; 

Like bullfinch pipe, or like che blackbird sing. 

I know the note the quail makes in the grain, 

Or partridge calling his lost mate again. 

Can I not sing the twittring song that passes 

from warblers’ throats when darting through the grasses 

Do not I know the scale that trills so high 

When the rapt lark is trembling in the sky ? 

Mark not I those quick passing notes each minute 

Betokening the field-lark, finch, or linnet- 

Nay, I can make the calis, as each would do, 

Of woodpecker, jay, oriole, cuckoo, 

Then, copied in my imitative lay 

I know the love note of the titmouse gay. 

And as a climax in my mind doth ring 

The wondrous song of Philomele in spring. 

Why then, Mignonne, doth your voice so appear 

The most entrancing music I can hear ? 

Why then do all my bird songs sound less sweet 

Than thy words when I’m praying at thy feet? 

\h love! thy gay sweet voice of tender fire 

The birds themselves to hear would fain desire. 

Come then to fields, woods, brooks, where bird-life throngs 

That all the birds may learn thy perfect songs 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 


Every week, we had almost said every day, now witnesses 
some new record made in the art of flying. On Monday Mr. 
Wilbur Wright did what has never been done before; undet 
carelul observation he stayed in the atmosphere over an hour and 
a-half, and travelled something like filty-six miles at a great 
height and in weather that could not be cailed favourable. 
At the beginning of the feat Mr. Wilbur Wright rose to a 
height of soft. and flew in the direction of a flag-post which had 
been put up to guide him. Ultimately he soared more than 
1oolt. above the camp. Probably by the time that we again 
have an opportunity of writing on the subject Mr. Wilbur 
Wright will have bettered this performance, as he is the greatest 
expert in an art which at present is only in its infancy ; but day 
by day he is bringing the flying-machine nearer popular use. 





Barley has always been considered likely to dry and mature 
better when mown in swathes and thrown up loose on to the rick. 
Ihere is, the old farmers say, less chance of wet remaining 
in the stalk when carried and stacked in that way; but a 
labourer in the harvest-field lately pointed out to us one 
advantage that cutting and binding barley by machine has 
in wet weather over mowing it with scythe. In the latter case 
the ears were lying touching the wet ground and the grain 
was growing rapidly discoloured, whereas in the sheaf the ears 
never touched the ground at all, the rain shot off them and they 
dried rapidly. The old custom of mowing barley dies hard, but 
weather such as we have had recently is a powerful argument 
against it. Barley must be bright to obtain a good price from 
the brewers, but that price is well worth some trouble to obtain, 
and it might even be worth while on occasion to untie the 
sheaves when a fine drying day comes if there is any ground for 
fearing that wet has penetrated the body of the sheaves which 
may subsequently do damage in the rick. 
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SHELL-FISH AND FISHERMEN. 






TER a tour along the coast, it would be easy to form periods when it would be suicide for a fishing-boat to put to 

a number of diverse and contradictory impressions sea. Candour compels us to own that among the men of whom 
regarding the fishing industry. In most places, we have personal knowledge, there isa proportion only too ready 

, see at Great Grimsby and Hull, it has to accept the first excuse that may be offered for ‘not going 

received a mighty impetus, and by its developments out. It was ever the same-the line fisherman of all times 

has called into being an entirely new population. ‘To look at and climates was constantly on the look-out for an excuse not 
the trawlers in a great port is to realise how what used to be to go out. He got out of bed with the wrong foot in the 
the most haphazard of all callings has been systematised and morning, a raven croaked at the window,a hare was seen rushing 
brought into order. The trawl of the modern steam vessel ‘rom the back garden, thousands of small events such as these 


bsiat - 
sweeps the floor of the ocean like a broom, and collects its 
finny inhabitants with such accuracy and minuteness that the 


wonder is how any escape. In this respect fishing has 
become a mechanical, we had almost said a mathematical, art. 
Another sign that testifies to the well-being of those who 


live by capturing fish is that at Great Yarmouth, or a similar 
port, during the fervour of the herring season, along a huge 
quay the silvery herring are heaped up in immense mounds, and 
an army of tartan-ciad, unbonneted girls and women are engaged 
in the business of cleaning, sorting and packing them. ‘The 
invasion of the fisher lassie is now looked forward to as one of 
the events of the year. The picture has a reverse side, however. 
The capricious herring which now favours Yarmouth has forsaken 
many a Northern town, the prosperity of which had_ been 
practically built upon it. This fish seems to vary in its habits 
and to wander more than almost any other creature of the deep, 
and there is no reckoning upon an indefinite continuation of its 
presence in any one locality. Luckily the herring-fishers 
are able to follow the movements of the shoals, and the people 
who used at one time to catch them off the coast of Caith- 
ness now come South and do the same thing in Suffolk. But 
amid this prosperity there is one kind of fisherman who has not 
shared in the general advance. This is the poor man who still 
depends upon his line or a primitive net. Along the East Coast 
ove comes upon little colonies of such men, though occasionally 
the colony consists of only one person. He is usually poor, 
and in this respect has not changed since the time when the 
disciples fished in Galilee. The fisherman is nearly always in 
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were a cepted as warnings that the vocation of fishermen was 
not to be followed. It is just the same to-day. A fisherman 
whom the writer employs occasionally is as choke-full of supe! 


stition as any of his ancestors could have been. Although in 
some respects a man of wonderful intelligence, he explains 
natural phenomena in a way to surprise the scientific student. 
At this season of the year, for instance, eels are very frequently 
thrown up dead on the coast. Probably the deep student of fish 
life will Say that it 1s the fate of the eels to die alter they have 
produced their ova in deep water. That is the crowning 
moment of their lives for which they return through many a 
mile of water and over many an obstacle to the sea, and 
whei it has occurred Nature seems to have done with 
them. But our old fisherman will not accept this as 
an explanation. He says that in thundery weather the 
eels come to the top of the water and put out their noses, which 
often r sults in their being struck by lightning and killed instan- 
taneously; hence the dead eels that are to be found along the 
strand. In other respects our line fisherman ts a philosopher ; 
he has not the slightest doubt that his trade has been ruined, 
and that the sea is being exhausted of its fish, by the deadly 
trawlers. He swears that they do not observe the three-mile limit, 
but sweep the sea far and near, killing young and immature fish 
in a manner more wholesale than they kill those fit for the table. 
He tells you that it would be impossible to live by the old calling if 
it were not for the shell-fish, and of the shell-fish the most valuable 
is, of course, the oyster. It looks well in the returns to see that 
iW. Thomas. MAKING A NEW CRAB POT. Copyrigh nearly £300,000 is derived annually from shell-fish in england 

alone, while rather more than one-third of that sum is produced 
But when the oysters are subtracted 


gross income to be 





literature “a poor fisherman ” who wrested his livelihood from the in Scotland and Ireland. 
sea at the risk of his own life. Perhaps if he possessed a it will be found that there is no gigantic 


good business instinct, and averaged his income over the divided among the poor men who live by catching crabs along 


whole year, it would not be so bad: but of no class is the coast. It is true that the crab has, like a great many other 
it more truthful to say that money comes with the file fish, gone up much in vaiue of recent years. ‘Time was when 
and goes with the drum. If there is a good haul, plenty few people regarded it as a delicacy, and no small number 
reigns in the cottage till the funds are exhausted. And refused altogether to partake of it. But now the crab com- 


mands a respectable price in London clubs and restaurants. It 


it olten happens that famine, when it sets in 
is true that this price bears no correspondence whatever to the 


than is convenient, because in this climate of ours there are 


remains ionget 


, 
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to the fisherme | e who buy h 

t y it the r ind damages 

. ' O justiy the 100 per cent. or so that they put 
rder to obtain a profit. However this may be, it is certain 

that t eat 1 ft crabs is by no means a lucrative occupation, 
Perhaps we may hope for more success in the future when the 
rk « by | r Meek and his colleagues is ready to 
vield fru During the past few years much know edve ha 
! é tthe habits, wanderings and peculiarities of the crab. 

| ‘ vielded much practical help to the fishermen yet, but 
in time may confidently be expected to do so. Man is con- 
tly takin more and more from the sea with his steam 


nes and great automatic trawl-nets; he is making inroad 


never were made belore upon the inhabitants of salt 

iter lor a period this may go on without noticeable effect : 
ta tin n vitably come when it will be possible no 
el Phe linary productiveness of the sea will no more suffice 


» meet the demands of mankind 


productivene of the 


than would the ordinary 
Increasing population has obliged us 
to cultivate the earth and make many blades of grass grow where 


land, 


onl one vrew before. It seems inevitable that a similar 
proce will have to be applied to what Homer called th: 
unharvested fields of ocean. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


Il. spirit that resteth upon a lie is a spirit in prison,” 
Is the sentence, occurring casually towards the end of 
Mr. Robert Hichens’s new novel, which suggested 
the tithe to him 1 Spintt in Prison (Hutchinson 
and Co.). Strictly speaking, it is more striking than 


weurate, The spirit does not rest upon a lie unless it is 


consciou { the talsity, and the heroine of this story, far from 


resting on a he, is singularly truthful, and has only been beneti- 


tly deceived. In a sense, however, her spirit is indeed in 
prison \t the birth of her first child she lost ber husband, and 
me seventeen years cherished his memory as the most 


perfect of men, It never seemed to dawn upon her that, though 
‘ cihan, he had been unfaithful, and so she almost wor ships his 
image. Butthe truth of the matter i 
the plot—that Maurice 
Maddalena, and had been done to death Ly her indignant parent. 
1 he ecret 1 known lo 


and this is the essence ol 
had been unfaithful with a peasant girl, 


two men, one of whom is a faithful 
ervant of the antique type, and the other an ultra-sensitive 
iterary man, lhese two have never mentioned the secret to 


ave erve, Keach loves 


lave, the 


HAA dl a noble re 


he lady, one with the dog-like affection of an absolute 


ther with the fee ‘ ol an ¢ pial, With so much told, the 
reader will not require to be informed further that this is one of 
the n t mntrospective of novels. All the same, it Is probably 
| | tand most finished work that has hitherto come from 
lr. DPhiche lt may fairly be argued that the copious and 
inute a \ of emotion and mind is not generally a very 


ealthy kind of literature, but mm it Mr. Hichens 


reat we ; It will be best in hi 


has achieved a 


own words to show what 


the situation was when the story commences. The sentence 
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follows an exclamation of Hermione that she had found her lil 


‘‘in loving passionately something that was utterly worthy to b 
loved.” Upon which the narrator makes this comment : 

\rtois was silent. He knew IHlermione’s mistak Ile knew what had 
never been told him; that Maurice had been false to her for the love of th 
peasant cirl Maddalena. Ile knew that Maurice had been done to death by t 


betrayed virl’s father, Salvatore. And Gaspare knew those things too, But 


through all these years these two men had so respected silence, the nobility of 


it, the grand necessity of it in certain circumstances of life, that they had never 
Indeed, Artois 
i 


spoken to each other of the black truth known to them both. 


belleyv that even now, ilter more than sixteen years, il he ventured one wor 
against the dead man, Gaspare would be ready to fly at his throat in defen 
of th 


loved Padrone. For this divine and persistent loyalty Artois had a 


sensation of absolute love. Between him and Gaspare there must always be 


the barrier of a creat and mutual reserve. Yet that very reserve, because 


there was somethi truly delicate and truly noble in it, was a link of steel 


between them, They were watchdogs of Ilermione. They had been watch 


dogs through all these years, guarding her. And so well had they done her 
service that now to-day she was able to 
say, with clasped hands and the light 


of passion in her eyes: ‘* Something 


that was utterly worthy to be loved.” 
When we say that the 
extends to 450 pages, and that 
its plot consists simply in the 
breaking up of this deception, 
it will be seen that Mr. Hichens 
takes full advantage of his 
opportunity for introspective 
analysis. It cannot be said 
that he is. untrue to nature. 
Most of us know families where 
this kind of thing is carried to 
an extreme, as we know of 
others where it is entirely 
absent. One man or woman 
is continually solicitous of 
being closely in touch with 
those around him or her, so 
that in a glance of the eye, in 
a modulation of tone, are dis- 


novel 


cerned signs of intense tribu 
lation. In contrast to these, 
there is the family in which 
each lives a_ selt-engrossed 
and independent life, meeting 
the others without question, 
and failing to observe 
symptoms that 
speak of inner pea or distur- 
bance. Much m y be 


otten 
those little 
BROKEN FOT. 
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LOS 


bred by 
knowledge. lor it 1s 


distaste for the art itself 
actual trial and 
by no means as easy as it at first sight 
ippears to obtain a really Hy woul bay ol 
“sizeable” fish. [tis true 
places a large 


that in many 
mall fish 
captured by the pro- 
ermal “worm at one end and at 
{ other,” but let an angler try to 
obtain a few specimen fish and he will 


number olf 
re iclily 


lind that science, practice and 
local 
requisitioned if the endeavour 


ood 
have to be 
is to be 
writer olf 


knowledu will all 
mwhned with suces >. Lhe 
these notes wa pending a few days 
in one of our Midland counties at one 
{ Enegland’s fay 

ose park contain 


ured country homes 
al lat and deep 
lake, a lake which is reserved for the 
use of guests of the house and in 


which, consequently, there i 


ut rarely 
or carefully-) 
at i ney. This l 

idea that any fool can cat 
will do, and partly 


any serious lanned attempt 


partly due, no 


water from the house. Both of the 
nilitated against any successful attem 
lake except during the winter, when 


rauds have been made on the pike. 
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\' felt t hy of her nother only at 
bor ilw t r mother rything, and had 
her uv t her ‘ heart and sir 
! I v N 4 Ny i, I LL not Vaiys »> that 
t \ ' I ( ron are immensely frank ‘ 
| | ‘ } ru ’ Mareschino f Peppin ol 
t ' ] r km in t Grotto of Ver Ww nd sh 
ri ) wa tware that " wa hance 
\ {ts wer, ardently vel An impulse filled 
' wal 1 rf at ill now had not k VI 
he su t th wok lies in the detailed manner in which the 
1 t vie ire mapped out and the changes that 
il place only indicated. Lhe literary man is something of a 
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rate, he has not much of the masculine 
vould be impossible for him to 
pend so much best of the efforts of 
Mr. Hichens have been lavished on Hermione, and nowhere 
id a more interesting study of the middle-aged widow. 
She is afflicted, it is true, with a little of that “ yearnishness” 

\rtois so badly. I[t takes the form of a feeling in 


he has not found her mission. 


nan, too; at anv 
element in his composition, or it 
time in yearning. The 


have we re 


ich affects 





She has a daughter, 
und her belief is that if she had had a son her aspirations would 
lave been satished by watching and helping his development. She 
vould assuredly have made him a supersensitive, self-conscious, 
is by the way. At onetime she had 
herself tried to write, but though endowed with an abundance 
of the feelings that are the material of literature, she did no 
the artist’s powe!r of 


her mind that 


' 


lerary person ; but that 


po , hor could acquire, expression 


ind so she gave that up as a failure. When she was jus‘ 
emerging into elderly widowhood she still felt that a grea 
deal of her had never been developed. Her life was not 


should have been; hence the real 
prison. The 
lingered over the 


as ful! and complete as it 


reason tor describing her spirit as mn solution 


is rather curious. As long as she memory 
of her departed husband her life seemed unfulfilled; but 
been under 


when the delusion she had was dissipated, she 


married the literary man, and apparently the dissatisfaction 
It does not seem a very | wical story 
Mr. LLic hens Has 
with the glamour of romance. it isa pity that he 
sympatiietic understanding of ordinary people. 


Ile has brooded and thought over one type until he seems to 


olf her mind was removed. 


hen told in this matter-of-fact manner; but 
Invested it 
has nota more 
understand it to the last degree; but the other people who enter 
world are There is the Italian 
nobleman, Marchese Panacci, a mere caricature, whose unreality 


his little only marionettes. 


would make itself felt even in the curtain-raiser of a theatre. 
His fishermen, fisherwomen, peasants and poor folk venerally are 
mere picturesque figures without vitality. The style in which the 
book is written also leaves much to be desired. That Mr. Ilichens 
and long 


can write we most willingly admit. There are passages 


passages—in the book, too, in which he wields a masculine prose 
a place ia English literature; but he has not 
(aat infinite capacity for takirg pains which 1s said to be the mark 
of a genius, and there are many instances of repetition and a 
general \ purist, too, might take 
objection to the manner in which the dialogue is interlarded with 
Italian phrases. It does not seem natural to translate the greater 
part of an Italian speech and putin a few Italian words at the 
end. Tl urther, it has to be said that Mr. Hichens has been very 
untortunate in his illustrator. 


that entitles him to 


slovenliness in his work. 
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water itself would not, perhaps, be out of place. It was con- 
structed, as many another beautiful lake has ’ 
up one end of a small valley. This was done some 300 years 
ago, in the days when there were no 
obtaining a ready and sufficient supply of fish inland for use 
on Fast-days excepting from rivers and lakes. It is deep at 
water varying from 16ft. to 2o0ft. deep near tly 


yecen, by damming 


t 


good old means ol! 


one end, the 
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embankment, to about ft. or so at the far end. The 
first step was to probe the bottom carefully and find some 
spot on which the ground-bait would rest and be seen, a place 
where it would not be at once soiled by the mud or sink into the 
leaves of the overhanging trees. ‘Two different places were, 
ifter much exploration with the punt pole and discussion as to 
wind and sun, selected as being likely to prove favoured spots, 
and here we drove in the poles so that the water would not be 
disturbed when later on we came to fish the swim. The next 
business was to mix up the ground-bait, and for this purpose we 
had already invested ina stone of fourths, or Dan as it is also 
alled, which is the meal given to pigs for food. This 
we carefully kneaded and mixed up with a stone of bran, 
in order that, while tempting, the ground- bait might not 
prove too satisfying to the fish and so make them abjure the 
til better fare with which we were later on to provide them, 
but in which, of course, would hide the hook. In addition 
to the meal, some thousand or so large dew-worms which had 
been caught on the lawn the previous night by the aid of bicycle 
lamps were also requisitioned in order that those fish which 
preterred a more appetising attraction might not be disappointed 
by the softer food provided for their gentler friend Such then 
were the preparations made for the sport, and now for the sport 
itself. The ground-bait was given two days in which to collect 
the denizens of! the deep % 
before fishing was undertaken 
im earnest: however, on the 
third evening it was decided 
to test the results of the 
pread. Sallying forth, we 
(the writer and his wife) 
reached the lake at 5-30 p.m. 
prepared to enjoy ourselve 
with a quiet evening on its 
till waters, even if the fish 
should prove disappointing and 
unprepared to welcome our 
lures. We had armed ourselves 
with two rift. greenheart trout- 
rods with running line » quill 
floats and No. 8 Limerick 
bent hooks, for sport 1s easily 
poilt by fishing with heavy 
rods and stout tackle, and we 
were anxious that the fish 
should have their chance when 
hooked and should be able at 
any rate to make a eood hight 
lor freedom. It was indeed 
lortunate, as events atter- 
wards turned out, that we 
had provided ourselves with 
running lines, as had we fished Ward Muir. ‘A 
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with the fixed line, as is so often done 
by roach-fishers, we should have inevit 
ably Leen smashed by several fish. 
rhe bait we had _ provided ourselves 
with was dough made soft and free from 
the cotton-wool which 1s so generally 
advised by text-books on anglit o, but 
which in actual practice is of so little 
real use. We also took with us dey 
worms, brandlings and gentles, so 
that we were fully prepared to cater 
for the taste of any fish which fickle 
fortune might send across our path, 
Kowing across the wide lake to tl 
clump of tall bulrushes under the 
shadow of which the fishing punt had 
been previously moored, we glided 
softly up and carefully climbed in, so 
as to avoid any undue disturbance ot 
wash to the swim which we had been 
at such pains to prepare. Sport ts 
often spoilt by carelessness in getting 
into the moored punt, as fish are fat 
more susceptible to jar than is gene 
rally believed, and if once frightened, 
their confidence is by no means easily 
re established. 

Were we to have a su 
evening ? would the big fellows come 


to the swim? or were we to be oblived 
to take comfort in the view: in the 
flight of the gaudy kingfisher up and 
down the lake, and in the efforts of 
the heron to obtain his evening meal 
all of which would prove interesting 
pyrigh had we not come out to fish and taken 
a deal of trouble to bait the swith. 
Our anxiety as to the success of the evening was rapidly 
and completely di pelled, for with the very first cast ot my 
wife’s baited hook the float made a sharp bob and away it ran 
under the water, just dimly showing beneath its still surlace. 
She promptly struck, and was rew irded by the busv splashin 
of a small roach, which was safely landed. Surely this was a 
good omen to catch a fish at the first cast into the swim; and so 
it proved, for with each succeeding cast came an energety 
indication of the rapacity and greed of the as embled fish below. 
Fish after fish was rapidly played and lan led; but they were 
none of them large ones, averaging about four to the pound, and 
were, we kknne Ww well, quite unrepre entative of the p rhonlatse ol 
the lake. Lengthening our lines, therefore, we decided to fish 
on the bottom itself, and to use still larger batts; im fact, to put 
on pieces of dough as big as large walnut f 


alter this chanve of tactics had been embarked upon that there 


was a ventie, very ventie movement of the {] vit, at first ) 
hivht that one could not help feeling that one was mil taken and 


that one’s judgment must be at fault. Still watching, however, 
the float faintly curtseyed in the water, and after a little mor 
delay and deliberation slowly sailed acti the swim; very 
different, indeed, from the bites which had been given by th 
smaller roach whea fishing shallower. Phis looked lke the 


movement of a big fish, and the time had come to stiike. Then 
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\ | r ] I ( r t t { nov r oO ts, | rto th I \ | ) | 
! t \\ ita been Imost wholly limited oO ‘tim exposures fo. criti 
' hy ta i ' i em re t exhibition it detail tis, however, not the purpose o this article, 
. : . 
( t t} ely it { t, { thre rather o answer the question, asked by many persons who do 1 
t! tene e fa ‘ \ h. \WVi he make for thre folluw the drier technical Pre-s, Hlow is it done? What happens when 
wee ‘ut on aa e | re |} Lyle yes, he turns, hel you take colour photograph? Why does it appear in colours ? I 
t ettine wisted., he float nee more how mier \utochrome, as the new plate is called, consists of a sheet of 
above th ter i ! Tih ery ! mally | the big elass outwardly similar in appearance to the ordinary monochrome plate with 
| ted which every 
4 imat ur l 
‘ dy . 4 
f ‘ \\ already ftamiliiar 
, An auto rome, 
taken treshly 
{ { ¢ 
, from the b in 
Pinie ( . 
which it Is sold 
l tbeautilu : 
and held up to 
aden te i 
nt the light, 


resembles a piece 


of finely - ground 


I dreaded glass; that is, 
net and nee appears to be 


covered with a 
urey dep Sit 


Incidentally 





nn for the it should be 
added that ‘ 
bune h ol » to 
examine an 
Wee but 
unused auto. 
th Linn Hie 
chrome either in 
is more easil\ | 
the ruby-lit 
“uri a 
turin ind darkroom or in 
with one ist dayligit would 
aie pairil be to ruin it 
plash 1 Not until it 
itnered has been 
ilely to thre expose! ™m th 
net’ | camera and 
lle wa \ developed 
{ rerunnet G. PN N, SA/ILIULLI LANDED Copyrigh should it b 
of many ot ' rnllowed to 

i | Wil fou vith equal tenacity of purpose wel even red light, for it is nsitive to red Supposiny, hew 
¥ , ‘ Son } . , ‘ lin « ding that for curiosity’s§ sa we hav spoilt a plate y ri i t 

pw d net. but n vasimnes { e running tackle. were into th light, we should s it more or less as a pi of greyish 

, nd ) Oo rT } " | " isto 0 
ifter , F ‘ ife creeled I} fun wa ed fast and t ! t Apply a mcr , I . i Ww hia n ing 
‘ +] scovery The greyness is in reality made up of gem-like s s of 
ri ul i ( ul cre} Ve ( lace of thre . 
. ' colour These specks of colour are the autochrome’s secret Phey st 
lit niyvy too ni \ ) ey \ excellent and 2 , 
{ extremely minute grains of translucent starch, sifted over the pla in 
i mee mcr | quantities, yet no single gra overlapping its pn ighbour I} 
| { " i | Live vale Mw ( . - 

. ¥ ) “" die , 7 ' r rains re all approximately the sam SIZ ul lie on the piat ! ! 1 
the a val e te , and ! tantly d led that th mosaic that 4,¢ oor f them may be co ltot quar 
fast taal { d not dot e than enable us to get safely | ri grains are of thr iW violet-coloured grains, 1 colour 

nto the il | | ~~ Wwe La splendid two hot sport, a rains and greer-coloured grains. Thess three kinds of grains are mi 
lac I) is established n we return home and weighed before being coated by rollers on to the sticky surface which retains them 
up tl tel ne t , od total of s2tb., being made up t ‘lass plate, and they are mixed with such thoroughness that in any viv 
{ ~ fers { two lareest \ in tovether Ollb.. and the wea olf the plate there are a virtually identical number of violets, recs and 
whol lo { tone. Of the roach the largest fish reens. Each grain, as it were, forms a tiny window of colour, but as our 
edt ) ind there ere nanny three-quarter and halt - ed eyesight cannot distinguish 4,000,000 objects In a square Inch, it 
Mmconscit ly blends these windows into o ue at ve being the ¢ ) 
| el i 1. them, th ave wie vereht of the ba ket, afte - y r ‘ 7 ' . » th . me rey 
, ' ‘whit Ww h has been compared to ground viass It is the old principle 
deductin th lara fis! vorking out at mething over three } ‘ I 
. ' " ott spectrum, A beam of white | ht can be split up into violet, red ar 
to the | ‘ lv a fine and noble catch for » Short an 
' \\ . . l ur n. (ontrariwise, vi let, red nd green can fused to mat what w 
en | I at worked bal to tind ane mul up a . 
‘ nil ‘ a I | call white W have then upon our sheet of glass a stratum of star 
‘ , are elt n ‘ | eb; or i ul ‘ 

uli ‘ W felt 3 than rey ud for all our tim rains. stained each v¢rain to its particular tint, and lying side by si 
ind Lipie t plenadid pert Wiitett ve had enjoyed. in Vast quantities, Upon the surface of this first stratum a second on 
It Wil m +t ann watel that im | cinne . I7QY, a pike is coat this time a sensitive photographic film similar to that use bv 

ne | lly “a cil tured. nal Wile latte riy no monstet the ordinary photo rapher lal a photograph in the usual wav on this him, 
of t kind ha been taken, vet the lake can generally it wou.d develop up into the familiar ick and white image. But 
| re al r to atlord a va iv’ mini , and manya tim t this 1s the crux of the matter put the autochrome plate into the camera 
has t ' r captured over ost. of f) n this iv. On one with the glass side towards the lens, and your photograph will be taken 
memoral! ' havi » dead bait e invested ina box of through the lover of starch grains. You thus obtain a photograph not merely 
‘ he obj t hicl . as bee ted, b sheck d ov iv 
Snook " ’ r - ) proved y attractive a | that over {t ject at which the cameta has | n pointed, but checkered over, in 
. ' uldition, with the screen of the dved starch grains 
| ' pil were t ted for But thi l “another soni need. ; 
| 1 . Instead of attempting to think of the action of millions of starch grain 
tory \ l ry I t se da ol pic ! eport cal 


simultaneously, let us suppose that we are watching the action of three star 
grains only, the three lying adjacent, and coloured respectively violet, r 
and green ; 


and for the sake of simplicity let us suppose that the object to b 


ph tographe lis of only one colour reen \ stream of green rays, t 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPALTY.  Wrpunten tacech the conan ten (and trangh 2 yellon Gina bith wan 


for certain reasons, be added thereto) into the camera, through the ¢ S 





GOOD deal altent ; being attracted by a collection of the plate, through our three starch grains, and finally impinging on th 
pictur t pr nt on view at tl ’ orn Salon in th sensitive film at the back of all. Let us follow one of those green rays 
rv of t kk | Society Painters in Water Colours, $A, Pall It falls impartially on all three grains, and endeavours to pass throug 
Mall East, anc to t rdinary visitor far the most i resting them. Ihe violet grain stops !', the red grain stops it, but the green grail 
tion tl exl tion 1s that devot to t raphs in natural aliows It to pass and reach the patch of sensitive him lying immediat ly 
colour It 3 jitt mor im a year sit ir newspay ers behind it. This minute patch of emulsion, the exact size of the green grain, 

nnounced that real colour photography r lor t goul of the laboratory is thus *‘ exposed ’; and when we develop the plate, we find that a bl 
stu —_ ut last n attained; but alt wh, su then, ti ousands of spot is produced here, but behind the violet grain and the re! grain there Is 
th Nw I hav 1 €X | by priva verimenters, th reneral no black spot. Ilold up the plate to the light now, and looking through 1 
pu hav n it few of the actual results, and those few have been we shall see the violet grain and the red grain, but not the green grain, for 
di inting in t r crucdity There ate cr i photographs at th it is hidden behind the black spot afore-mentioned. All over the plite th 
Salon " on, it is true, but they are in a minority; the majority are same thing has occurred, and the result is that instead of our picture being 
certainly the finest examples vet produced, and ire, moreover, the first green, as was the object we ph ptovraphed, it is an unalgamati ym of violet 
n t artists istinguished from met ntific accuracy Opinions and red, If the plate remained in its present condition it would be 4 
may filer as to t r artist merit, though it would hard to ny a full photograph in colour, but so far from being in true colour, would be actly 
’ T ) ' the wort riul plates of Mr. Steicsen and Baron ce the reverse of true Phe object we photographed was green, and instead ¢ 


lever The of Mr. Aly Coburn’s t t ilso of particular interest, the photograph being green, green is the one colour whi 1s not v le} 
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t 
any part of it Chemistry comes to our rescue in this dilemma It is 
possible, by very simple means, to “ reverse a photograph; that is, to 
treat it with a solution which will make black white and white bia 


t} then, we put oul tutochrome plate im suc 1 
t behind the er 


solution, it changes 
the black sp grain into a white—a_ transparent—one, and 
turns black the hitherto transparent spots behind the violet and red grains 
Now once more hold 


find that the desired consummation has been reached. Our picture is in its 


up the plate to the light, and looking through it, we 


correct cclour—green lor now the violet and red grains are each hidden 


behind their respective dots of « paque black, and th green grain ts alone 


visible, for behind it alone is the emulsion transparent 
We have followed the course of an isolated ray—a green one. In any 
ordinary subject there are myriads of rays, and the mind is staggered in its 
attempt to observe the course of each. Each, nevertheless, is caught anil 
dealt with by the starch-crain laver, whether the ray happens to be a true 
ereen, a true violet, or a true red ; intermediate colours are mere variations 
of these three primary colours, and can be faithfully represented by com 


binations of them Automatically, the Lumiere grains sift out the ravs and 
mingle them, eventually presenting to the eve an image which is an exact 
replica of the original, however subtle the latter’s tones Looking at the 
rated likeness of the 


ler a sufficiently 


autochrome photograph, we see a vivid but unexagg 


scene alt whic h the cameta was aime d: Vel plac ? the plate un 


powerlul microscope, and behold, this delicate picture resolves itself into a 


coarse patchwork of grains—and each grain is violet, red, or green 


Precisely as certain schools of modern impressionistic painters obtain th 
eflect of one colour by laving dabs of other pigments siie by side on the 
canvas, leaving the retina to combin: them when viewed from a slight 
distance, so the autochrome 


presents us with apptrently harmonious 


colours, “which, examined in microscopic detail, reveal themselves as 
nothing more than crude dots of often quite dissimilar colours. rhe 
autochrome plate is a transparency; that is, it must be viewed 


» hot at it. No couhbrt 


finished 


like a lantern-shde, by looking through it 


HOMES HOR SM 


URING four years’ ramble in Australasia | explored in 
Western Australia. 
Phis district contains some of the richest agricultural 
n the world, and at the end of this year there 

will be an additional arca of 1,000,000 acres open for 
selection. Western Australia has an area seven times that of 
England and Wales, anda great variety of climate and conditions. 
The central portions of the State are subject to droughts, but in 
the Margaret Kiver district droughts have never occurred, and the 
climate and rainfall are excellent. Lhe choice land in New 
Zealand, Canada, New South Wales and Victoria now realise 
but in Western Australia first-class land is to be had 
for the asking. | travelled through this country by rail, followed 
of civilisation to the virein forest, and, on horseback 
foot, eX 


the south-western country of 


land 


fancy prices ; 


the advance 
and on 
plored hundreds of 
miles of eood, 
Spat sely-settled 
land. While jour 
neying along the 
uninhabited sea 
coast | passe al 
love ly bays ind mn 
lets, with sandy 
beache Be recalling 
what Brighton, 
kastbourne ol 
Bournemouth 
were before 
houses were built. 
This country I 
thirty miles froma 
railway station, 
teems with marsu- 
pial game, and the 
lishing alone the 
coastisequaltoany 
in Australasia. | 
visited some home- 
steads which men 
had recently se- 
lecte d. ‘| heir¢ lear- 
Ings were a massotl 
vegetable wealth. 
Carrots I ex- A 
amined weighed 


FINE WHEAT CROP 


ilb., pa nips measured 1ft. and potatoes and other root crops 
were in the proportion. No country poultry 
better than this district, and cattle-raising will soon become 
an important imdustry. As settlement increases the dingoes 
will be destroyed, and then sheep-farining will pay. Fruit of ali 
Kinds can be grown—apples, pears, plums, oranges, lemons, etc. 
rigs develop into enormous trees, and beat » abundantly tht 
¢ iruit is used to fatten cattle and poultry. 


same suits 
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ome means will shortly be invented for orintir the plate $0 na 
its image can be transferred to paper, and thu nol mvenient!y view 

in albums or frame und hung on wall Meanwhile the fact that it 
cannot be so printed ougut n tt » dissuade the ambitt is Amateur from ust 4 
it, Phe production of a finished autochrome, though requiring mor 
solutions wid more care in their use than the ordinary monochrome photo 
graph, is actually fag quicker than the making of the o stvle negative and 


print. A colour photograph is ready for exhibition haif-an-hour after it has 
been exposed in the camera It may be viewed either by looking through it 
at a sheet of white paper placed at a suitable ang urderneath, or else 

projection in a lantern Special viewing stands are also made, by means o 
which the autochrome is seen in a mirror lying flat on the table. While it 
has been impossible in so short an article to give an academically exact 


description of the new plate and its action, this rough outiine will, itis hop 


serve to arouse the attention of some who have shrunk from trving a process 
which at first sight seemed too complicated for any but expert \ere 
beginners can, and do, produce better autochre mes than ordinary photograp! 


for the simple reason that the autochrome instructions are so explicit that ther 


is no temptation to depart from them Th requ rements are; An ordinary 


camera wil its foc issing screen reversed, to allow forthe thickness of th 


plate; a box of avtochromes now obtainable at anv dealer's six 


yellow screen to fit on, or behind. the lens (this must be the special auto 


chrome screcn “no other will do 4 1 set of autochrome d velop rs and other 


solutions, which are bought ready-made and whose composition need caus 


the tyro no anxiely; ands finally to be on the sale side in exposure meter 


with an autochrome dial of fivures, for thes than the 


plates are far ** slower” 
plates to which we have been accustomed. Armed with this outfit, the 


] 


amateur should be able to tackle photography in natural colours without fear 


of wasting either his time or his money, and with the consciousness that each 


of his exposures calls into plav a train of the most elaborate and beautiful 
phenomena which the venus ol science has ever enlisted in the service o 
mankind, WaAkD Murr, 
CAPITALISTS 
A dh 4 4 A & Fe 
Phe Western Australian Government grants free pa to the 
vacant lands and the free services of am experienced guide. 
When the land has been selected, the following cash payment 


are required ; leirst instalment survey fee, / 1 Lo olhice tee, 41 
stamp, 1s.; total, £2 11s. When this money | 


can vo on the land. The building of a neat 


paid thi person 
cottage will cost 


{so and the fencing of 160 acres about £35. A small steamer 


runs from Perth, which connects with a private railroad three 
miles from the Margaret River. ‘This line is used for taking out 
and by the settlers for import and export purposes. Men 
have taken up capital, but | do not 
sy small capitalists are meant men with £ 300 to 


timber, 
elections here without 
recommend tt. 
f1.000. The former would probably need assistance from. thi 
\ericultural Bank. The best guide to. the Margaret River j 

Mr. Bussell, who 


mects trams trom 
Busselton when 
hh ;Secerve 


reasonable notice. 
Hi address 1 

Margaret River, 
Busselton, West 
ANustralia. | 
interviewed 
1h) ill 
farm i thi 
neighbourhood, 


and, without « 
ception, they were 
prosperous and 
happy. Lhe fol 
lowing is a_efan 
ample 

| took up 
land here about 
three yeal avo 
with a very small 
capital. | have 
now a nice home, 
horses, cattle, pig 
ete. When | have 
sheep and More 
stock 1 shall have 
no difficulty in 


WESTERN 


AUSTRALIA. 


making £400 pet 
annum.” 

“What sort of 
Government ?”’ 

I think the treatment has been very good. 
had difficulty in carrying out their requirements | have alwa 
met with just consideration.” 

“ How about a market for your produce and stock 
“Very good. I| have no dith 
con grow. 


treatment have you’ received fro 


uty in ill Ul 
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\ Pooley Park, the residence o 7 
4 vit 1 of perfection, was ix ’ 1892, lt 
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as, Was within an ace of Josing when, with the vast Sir Nicholas’s 1 


rity of his fe -Yorkshiremen, he showed his resentment condemned, and he wa 


Henry VIIi.’s ant ipal and antl-monastic policy by taking though he sat on the Cour ft N 


rms 15 3 On October oth of that year the county rose for the purpose { pr entun Ln rt I | Loe 
ts “ Pilgrimage of Grace” under Robert Aske. On the 16th une k ewa ) | t \ 


kK, and on the 1gth Hull, were in the rebels’ hands. and o1 Per 


the S York was it Sir J mas Percy and Sit { Scotland. Hi ( | i But 
is Favert ‘, Wiln the abbot otf St. Mary's, had yor koi t m i i \ a 
irds Pr t wit ig \ i the san day. S tayed a " ift u " 
is i a Ni { I ( S ind il { t Ll ¢ 
vore rode through Yor] it ; (; 
\\ i d ) iy tra I l (; \ \ 
i i on tt King Sir N ‘ é 
S " S bind him at Gi g, and thus s ‘ ir, hi ud 1 
" is Ss r when the koning ca x ‘ yn el I 
is a g ) are tried and execut 2 done f / \ Ou f 
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| wv nis he is that of t wer part robablv a lit portrait er the 
S Prinity College, Cambridge, only there the ral e character ot t work + clear that t \ 
Lis squat On t other ha at Bu 1 Agnes, w h t window iin the bay window (except 
Ss east Gi o, We d the | ge arrangement. Int I the latt nus atu edto Bet Li 
se cases er, is there the a richness of inlay that assistants. His na : t it | 
there 1s G g The | nges ive interlaced geo tr i this supp s vt iract 
vices, whi e angle p s have each a floral sprig Thomas tf some of t uldry and ornan il 
G ho ished a history of this neighbourhood in 1852 England specially to exe t 1 Ss, 
ibes these panels as “all inlaid with flowers sa ther im has | erto bee di « | 
itle S SO delicate and so varied as to 
a 
irm in a sort t traditi that thev 
I one t per ps even Ne 
ted by the ladies of the family d 
Nahe i ens.” Eh iWethan 
ames were t ss WV their needle 


bable tl 


at they 


uline a handi- 


raft as wing. The monumental 
I I ns ol three-storey i mantel- 
W St pe nent reaches the 

ny l e view OT the wes 
side of t room. Its largest pane 





exhibit their 
Fairfax lion 


lnpa I 
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O een 
ell preset nce, 


The topm 
arms witnt 
rs. I 


iken with a date in t 


rte 
le painted 
clear that the Gilling pane 


ing is a score ol 


years earlier t 


" an 
Trinity College screen at 


14 much 
voodwork to which it is very closely 
Che arms of the Virgin Queen, 
mantel-piece 


t ied. 
» ire 

ner York- Copyright 
The frieze is 


b irds and the 
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reniry. painted 
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tree Is Inscri 


Wapentakes into which 1 


e name ot e of the the « 


ivided, and the tree above is hu 
district 
tful 


lw with the she 
whom the heralds’ visitati 
bearers of arms. Such, at k 
but we must note the warning o! 
paper Gilling Castle 
arms in frie 
authentic tl Elizabethan 
fact that and alters 
repainting.” The frieze, though 
essentially original, has at one time ot 


Lilson Vhose aamiil ible on 
i the 


lg that the 


an 


imother been a deal touched 


xelow the trees, animals as English 


e fox and otter, as exotic as the 
I i mythical 


cockatrice, 


imei, und 
as the griihn and 
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disport 
flower- 


amid herbage and 


too exte de 1 he \\ ip tak $ 
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the north-east corner remained 
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Museum over the 
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date, 
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